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MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


You may be interested in reading the 
attached piece from Encounter before meet- 
ing your British ‘friends. 

It is a round-up and analvsis of British 


prese reaction to Cuba. 
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The Weck of Cuba _ 


“Confusion now hath made his masterpiece...” 
Macszri (12, ti!) 

HR svony of the “Siege Perilous’? began 
one day early laste October when informauon 
was received in Washington about cerzain new mili- 
tary installations in Cuba. Orders were given to obtain 
“more details,” but the Gest reports were appas- 
enuy inconclusive. Hurricane “Eila” made [στ᾿ zr 
reconnaissance impossivle for a few days. Then 
on October σφῶν the U-2s New again and the photo- 
graphs zevealed that rocket samp: had been buils 
and chat Soviet medium-range missiles were already 
in Cuba. The next evening Secretary of Defence 
McNamara was informed, and on th: 16eh the 
Presirient was put in the picture. Two days later, 
on October 18th, Andrey Gromyko, the Soviet 
foreign minister, called at the White House for a 
praienged talk: he wold Mr. Kennedw that Russia 
ad supplied “only defensive weapons” to Cuba. 
On Fricay a series of high-level talks began in 
Washington; in Florida naval and air force units 
were being amassed. A news black-out was imposed 
or Sanday, but in the course of Monday it became 
knewn that “a very important statement” was soon 
to be made. At 7.00 on Monday focal time (mid- 
night European time) President Kennedy announced 
a naval blockade of Cuba as a {τη step io stop 
the build-up of inedium-range missiles: this 


‘Richard Rovere, writing from Washington in 
The New Yorke> (3 Nov.): “The President said 
in his address to the nation that his frat knowled 
of the new and dangercus developments in Cuba 
had been brought to him on Yuesday, October 16th, 
at nine in the morning. From then until Jast Sun- 
day, he managed to carry on without betraying 
any sense of an impending ordeal...Cin one 
occasion, though, he expressed an uncharacteristic 
sentiment in a characteristic way. In the afternoon 
of the day he received the first intelligence reports, 
he met with a group of newspaper and broadcast- 
ing people who were in Washingion for scme 
conferences organised by the State Department. 
Ar the conclusion of a short and rather routine 
talk on forcign policy, he said there came to his 
mind a poem oy a Spaniard named Ortega chat 
had been translated by Robert Graves. The text he 
recited was: 
hg critics canned in rows 

he enormesn3 Plaza full; 

iv one is there who knees 

A>? nes the man whe fights the duil. 
Ortega is Domingo Ortega, 2 bullfighter, The 
poem appeared in the Briush nonthly Excounses 
in December τοῖν, Robert Graves quoted it as re- 
Aecting his feciings when he won the Oxford 
Chair of Poetry, a position he said mignt be called 
ἡ Sicge Pesticus....°” 


blockade was τὸ apply only to war material. This 
decision had been taken after it had betome known 
that missiles that were capable of hurling one mega- 
ton cach--roughly fifty umes the destructive power 
of the Hiroshima bomb—at US. sites were now 
located in Cuba and those for launching five- 
megaton missiles were under construction. 

The news reached the British press at midnight, 
Monday, October 22nd, very late for comment in 
next morning’s editicn. But as Michael Foot’s 
jeft-wing Tribune zemarked: 

I'm glad to say that those which did [comment] 

were not fooled by Kennedy's maucuvres. i 

praise the Daily Herald particularly. ... Even 

the Daily Tei: graph was not happy abcut the 
meve....And the Guardian slammed the Ameti- 
cans... 
The Herald in its first comment pressed for “irre- 
futable proof”: 


Even if the bases ARE in facr being built, Presi- 
dent Kennedy surely would have done better it 
he had first reported this to the un Security 
Council... .. 
The Telegraph, too, th ought that the United 
Nations and the Organisation of American Siaics 
should have been informed and America's allies 
consulted: 


He [President Kennedy] haz surprised more than 
his cnemies by the announcement which be made 
Jast_ night. 


The Guardiun was perhaps mest critical of all. It 
coubted whether the bieckade would be effective 
(for the Russians could easily establish an airlift) and 


...if Mr. Khrushchev has really begun to build 
offensive rnissile bases in Cuba he has done so 
primarily to demonstrate te the US. anc the 
world the meaning of American tases close to 
the Soviet frontier, 
The Guardian editorial writer reminded its readers, 
many of whom were surely aware of the fact, that 
Turkey had a common frontier with the Soviet 
Union and he believed that Mr, Khrushchev 
thought (with «some reason) that the effect of what 
was being done in Cuba would be to weaken 
America’s foothold in Western Eurone; “what is 
s . for Cuba is sauce also for Turkey.” The 
Guardian ende? with these predictions: 


The effects of President Kennedy's acticn may 
wei. be felt long after the American elections 
next morth....In the end the United States rnay 
find tha: iz has done its cause, its Siends, and 
tS own ue interests τῆς good. 
The Detly Worker, somewhat .aore predicts. 
came out with a “hands off Cuba" sopra: 
His [Renredy’s} exeuse for this act οὗ a συν 
won't bear ἃ minute’s exaniination. 
Only the Evening Standard and the Daily Exoress 
sai’ in their leading articles that President K-nnedy 
would And “full understanding aad iympohy? in 
Britain, The Standard did not believe the Turkey 
argument had “‘muc.. relevance’ in this contezt oid 
a s . age 4 τα 
added that no seriou: military action was πεῖν 
io ὃς iaken by the Russians in Cuba, 


““ 


Ta 
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- On Wepnespay, American armed forces all over 
the giobe had been alerted; 90 was the Cuban 
army. The Organisation of American States 
approved President Kennedy's action. The Security 
Cuuncil was convened, a declaration of the Soviet 
government was published, and the blockade came 
imo force. ; 

There was not, however, much evidence of the 
“sympathy and understanding” in the British press 
which some papers had predicted the day before. 
True enough, ‘the Telegraph disposed of the 
Security Council argument: “It affords no guaran- 
tee that even the most justified American complaint 
would be impartialiy or thoroughly redressed.” Ie 
also rejected the Cuba/Turkey parallel. After all, 
this was a fresh tareat and the balance of power 
wat very precasious anyway: “There are limits to 
what the West can afford to tolerate.” 

This line was also taken the Times—some- 
thing Aad to be done, but the Times ended on a 
rather pessimistic note: 


In spite of ali the differences in Russia's and 
America’s secords and motives... there is just 
enough sisnilarity in the siting of some of the 
bases to cause the question to be raised... they 
ney consider 3 bargain whereby cach docx away 
with a forward base or two. 


The Herald put it very bluntly in an editorial 
headed “xewnepy's svez."” Kennedy was compared 
to Sir Anthony Eden on severil counts: he had no 
excuse to “go it alone” and he had no real reason 
to complain because 


Khrushchev has taken no warlike action against 
these bases in “ritair, Italy, Spain, Greece, Tur- 
key and Pakistan... Castro could equally claim 
that any Soviet bases in Cuba are defensive.... 


Mr. Walter Lippmann, whose US. column is put- 
lished in the Herald, wrote in a similar vein: 
“Turkey is a great liabiliry in our relations with 
Cuba." The Worker :atled Kennedy’s report about 
rocket bases in Cuba “farcical, fantastic, without a 
shacow of procf,' and szid his action was "without 

railel since Hitler's tirades against Czecho- 
slovakia.” Mr. Harold Wilson (appearing on TV) 
protested apainst the American blockade and the 
fact that Britain had not heen consulted, and went 
on to press more parallels with Suez. 

In the popular press, the Sketch called Prime 
Minister Macmillan to order (“This is no time 
for sabres, Mac'') while the Mirror thought ths: 
President Kennedy had «ted courageously: 


But whether this drastic answer to the Soviet 
challenge is as wise as it is courageous is open 
to grave doubs. 


ne ee --.- αὐ 


5 ον Wiliam Hayter {ferrner British Ambascader 
in Moscow) wiote in The Observer (τὸ November): 
“... There never war any danger of ihe Soviet 
Covernmen? siarting an stomic war for Cura. In 
saying this i am not being wise after the event; 
I sad it in 2 broadcast on the second day of the 
Crisis, and if it was obvious even to me it mux 
have been still more obvious τὸ Mr. Kenzedy and 
his advisers...” 
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The Guardian continued to discuss the future of 
bases and stressed what it thought were some 
awkward considerations. After all, if the Thor 
rocket sites in. East Anglia and the Polaris installa- 
Hons in Holy Loch were defensive, couldn't the 
same be claimed for the Russian fishing port in 
the Caribbean? 


...the argument has some strength and it will 
be hard to rest in the United ana By 
imposing a blockade the Americans have played 
inte Khrushchev's hands. 


The Express claimed “‘aaitain wust se THERR” (that 
is, at a meeting between Russian and US. leaders). 
Its defence correspondent was one of the very few 
who felt sure that 2 nuclear conflic: would be 
aveided.? The only other such voice was again the 
Evening Standard who called it a “remote possi- 
bility” and thought chat it was a good thing that 
the West had for once gained the offensive—it 
would strengthen its bargaining position and would 
ensure that Mr. Khrushchev would not misjudge 
the spirit of America over Berlin. 


Y WEDNESDAY, then, a fairly clear pattern 

had emerged and one ought to pause therefore 
for a moment of two. A considerable section of 
public opinion (as refiected in the press) showed 
an almost total lack of understanding of the causes 
and the character of the crisis (a week Jater there 
were mild agonies of revisionism), and consequently 
came up with ideas for its solution that were at 
best, irrelevant. 

Comparatively easy to understand was the “beiter- 
red-than-dead” school of thought, based as it it cn 
the (undeniable) assumption that the results of 
nuclear war are too horrible to imagine and that 
Britain in particular is more exposed than most. 
It sould be argued that “while there's life there's 
hope” (hepe, for instance, that totalitarian Com- 
munism would “mellow” at some future date and 
change “from within™ into a more humane 
system). As things are, the balance of power de- 
tween West and East, whether likeable or not, 
has clearly been proving itself over the years 25 
the best available guarantee against world war (for 
the time being). By weaken’ag the West, by preach- 
ing the virtues of ambiguuy and irresolution, 
would no* ‘he prospects of war increase, noi de- 
crease? It is conceivable that a very sirong military 

wer could remain neutrai in a tobat conic; 

ut neutrality per se, especially if coupl:3 with 
military weakness, is 2 very dangerous thing in- 
ceed. One hardly needed to labour the point ir 
the Cuban week—events in Iisdia were already 
tpeaking for themselves. Hence the oft-marked 
paradox thar it is the most militant “enemies of the 
bomb” in the West who, contrary to their pra: 
werthy intentions, actually enhance the possidiliry 
of thermo-nuclear wor. Yer even if the West capite- 
lated, if Lerd Russell somehow succeeded i> 
converting the Pentagon and ihe White House io 
bis views, would che dangers of nuclear war be 
aver? Would it not simply fave the field free, net 
fur one world state but for the sovereign Com- 
munist super-powers to sete their conflicts between 
themselves in a vastly enlarged thermo-nucler 


Va 
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theatre of war? War between Russia and China 
would be more than a mere possibility once the 
“sommon danger” had been removed. There is far 
more missionary zea] in Moscow and Peking than 
in the capiials of the West. Mao and his Friends 
(as Mr. Kardcelj tells us) envisage with a large 
measure of equanimity the loss of several hundred 
millon Chinese in order to make the world safe 
for the only tue doctrine. 

It is perhaps unfair to tubmic the tenets of the 
“betier-redthan-dead school” oi thought to rational 
examination; after all, it is not a rational theory 
but an emotional reaction, the expression of very 
real fear, And a3 Burke once put it, “No passicn so 
effectively robs the mind of a!l its power of acting 
and reasoning as fear...” 


More pirricutr to understand are the milder forms 
of mental aberration that occurred during that criti- 
cal week in October, 1962. The tendency to equate 
America and Russia on every occasion can perhaps 
be explained against the general background of 
irritable anti-Americanism. Tiore disconcerting for 
political cbservers was the failure to realise that for 
the Soviet leaders “‘peaceful co-existence” and “cold 
war" are but two sides of the same coin. The Soviet 
state is taken to be a kind of “tzaditional power,” 
as if its foreign political goals and ambitions are 
limited, rather than extravagantly based on a belief 
in their global historical mission. This is the usual 
projection on Soviet and Comraunist policy of the 
empirical Briush approach. 

The sumption is thac somehow the world con- 
flict concerns only Washington and Moscow, that 
other counvies (such zs Britain) have really nothing 
to de with it and should not be “drawn” into it. 
Was not the cold war the product of “professiona? 
cold warric:s” on both sides? Could not men of 

ood-will casily sort out the difficuities? If only 
the Security Council or the General Assembly were 
cailed upon to deal «with the conflicti If only Ken- 
nedy and Mhruvhckev would meet face to face 
and tnrash out their conflicts and misunder- 
standings! 

This confusion probably found its most eviking 
-.przssion in the attempt to draw 2 parallel be- 
tween Cuba and Turkey. It may take some time 
for the élite in a recently independent African or 
Asia country io adjust themselves to the realitics 
of world politics. After all, this is ἃ new and strange 
experience tu peopic who in the pase have mainly 
been preoccupied with domestic affu.;s. Ner, pez- 
haps, should one be too critic2! of the good people 
who, at che height of the crisis, wrote letters to 
ihe newspapers to the effect that legaily, morally. 
and ethically “Kernedy’s action was indefensible” 
ang that Khrushchev was “equally ented” τὸ 
blockade Berlin or invade Turkey of whatever cise 
he might care to do. Most of them undoubdtediy 
meant well, But what was cne to think of pro- 
fessional commentators whe at this critical ume 
revealed in their articles thar they had apparcotl 
never heard that politics were mainiy concerned wit 
power, that there was such a thing as 3 “ba:ance of 
power,” and that in the intensely contemporary 
powet-paiities there were few “rights,” bur at besz 
cerizin “rules of the game.” Mr, irving Firistol, in 


an article puolished in the New York New Leader, | 


a week before the Cuban crisis, anticipated much 
of the confusion shat was to ensue: 


The trouble with those who flaunt those formal 
gee aphical analogies (between Cuba and Tur- 
i ie that they ignore the existence of the 
Cold War. The world 12 not a single cornmunity 
and there is πὸ supreme juridical sovereignty τὸ 
define and allocate the rights of nations. In the 
condition: of ccld war, one must take it for 
granted that cach side will seize every oppor- 
tunity to exercise ils rights { sees them) to 
the of its ability. Neithegconscience nor 
reason prescribes that, each time We score 2 gain, 
we must igure sut a way to suffi a correspond- 
ing loss. Such a rription Id amount 
to nothing more than a rougiabout way of 
loting.... 


~. 

Curious, that though Turkey was ‘sq often men- 
‘toned, Finland never was. In ihe. Paris Figaro, 
xtofessor Raymond Aron pointed “out that bistori- 
cally this parallel was much closgr since Finland 
had. been at one time of the Russian empire 
just as Cuba had been part of the Agnerican, whereas 
Turkey had al been independent. Russia had 
of course no “right to re Finland as part of 
its sphere of influence; this was just past of the 
rules of the ccld war as set by Moscow. These cules 
provide that Communism will make a forward 
move from time to time which mut nex be resisted 
by the West; if, on the other {and} the people of 2 
certain country revolt against their Communist 
overlords (as in Hungary, for instance; or perhaps 
to-morrow in East Germany) the West must cn no 
account help ttm. These rules of Russian chess (or 
roulette) have the doubsdess advantage that they 
will inevitably lead to 8 Communist victory. Public 
vpinion in some countries has bezome so accus- 
tomed τὸ them that the American refusal to abide 
by them and to prefer their own get (adapted per- 
haps from their national game of coker ai which 
they are sore adepi} provoked pained surprise and 
meral indignation in many circles. Even some of 
those who conceded that the Americans had “‘auite 
a good czse” hesitated to supoort it. 


HURrSpey: Khrushchev has been τὸἪ the 
A opera, aftcr having sent a letter 2o Kennedy. 
The Security Council deliberates, A Russian mili- 
tary atiaché in Washington degleres that the 
Russian ships will go through, but iater messages 
suggest that some of them have changed course. 
U Thanet cabies Khrushchev and Kennedy asking 
them respectively to stop work on the zocke?z in- 
stallations and to lift the blockade. 

Mr. J. E. Mortimer of Twickentiam writes 4 
Jexter to the Times tc the effect that America’s 
action is wrong and very dangerous; Mir. δ, fon 
mons of ἊΣ Clare Court says ἥτε “President Ken- 
nedy’s speech tact night must fie sane men with 
horrified forevedings.... The whoie affsir smacks 
of electiontering and is in any tase irresponsible 
... plain hypocrisy...." Mr. Michael Raeside of 
Scaronore, Middlesex, writing to the Herald, is 
shoczed by tne American action not becavse iz is 
morally wrong but cecauie it is so obviously wrong 
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that it is plain stupid: “They have played righz 
into the hands of the Russians.” Mr. J. Hart of 
Russell Rosd, Kentington, writing te the same 

per, says that the U.S.A. has “forced her aiomic 
ases” on Turkey, Western Germany, and alas, 
Britain. “Ie is therefore hard to undesstand or 
sympathise with her nysterical terror over Cuba.” 
piney professors und other academic staff, headed 
by Professor David Giass (sociologist, London) sent 
the Prime Minister a ‘etter saying it was impera 
tive that Britzin should “refuse to be drawn into 
a world conflict over Cuba." A baby in a pram 
pushed by its parents headed ἃ “No War Over 
Cuba” march through Leicester 140 university 
students. The sixth form at Midhurst Grammar 
School, Sussex, on strike for the second day, 
declared that whether or not it would continue 
its studies on Thursday depended on the situation. 
. The Daily Telegraph had | now swung around 
to support Kennedy, though it noted that the 
“grave concern” st the American action expressed 
in the Labour Party statement was widely. shared. 
The Times said the main problem now was “to 


δ Τῆς United States’ action against Cuba, what- 
ever the truth of President Kennedy's allegations, 
opens whar threatens to be the first phase of World 
War ΠῚ. At this moment of extreme crisis, it is 
imperative for the people of Britain and for Her 
Majesty’s Government to state in the plainest terms 
that they wili refuse to be drawn into a world 
conflict op this issue.” 

Among the signers were A. J. Ayer, T. B. Botto- 
more, Dorothy Cole, H. J. Eysenck, | 
Hilde Himmelwen, Nicholas Kaldor, Peter Laslest, 
Charles Madge, Joan Robinson, A. J. P. Taylor, 
Richard Titmuss, Raymond Williams. 

Seveial days later a number of professors and 
lecturers at Londen University deplored the impres- 
sion created that “University opinion in this coun- 
tury is willing at the first sign of crisis to attribute 
the worst of motives to the United Sea "1.7 Among 
the signers: Hugh Seton-Watson, Hi. C. Ailen, 
Julius Gould, Leonard Schapiro, Agnes Headlam- 
Morley. 

When it became known that the Glass statement 
had actually been sigced by seme 6co members 
of Universicy staffs, the Battle of the Petitions 
continued in the correspondence columns of the 
Times: “... This statement has beer widely e+ 
sumed to reflect the opinion of university teachers 
rp general. As there are more than 12,000 university 
teachers in this country. the numb. of signatures 
is evidence rather of the energy οἵ the statement’s 
promoters than of any widespread acceptance of δα 
centent:. We fully support 
citizens who are university teachers to express their 
opinions om tbis or other political issues. Bur we 
trust thar it will ποῖ be assumed, cither at home 
oe abroad, that this minority is represcntative of 
the profession 23 2 whole.” . 

This letter (12 November} wus signed by (among 
others}: Alan Bullock, A. L. P. Norrington. John 
Sparrow, Max Beloff, Roy Harrod, Robert Blake, 
Donald Macrae, Michael Howard, Norman Cohn, 
and Martia Wight. 


Meyer Fortes, - 


e ight of individual ἢ 


find a way by which both sides can extricate them- 
telves with sorne honour saved.” Paul Johnson in 
the Evening Standard snnounced that Mr. Khrush- 
chev had “.. - conceded diplomatic defeat—perhaps 
the biggest in his ~-but this was a lonely 
and somewhat premature voice. Both the Express 
and the Mirror, broadly supporting Kennedy, came 

ὃ in favour of a “personal meeting” in which 
(the Express said) Macmillan could piay an impor- 
tant part. The Turkey theme was further de- 
veloped in a Guardian editorial: if the Russians 
wanted to dislodge the West from Berlin, no agree- 
ment was likely, but 


if their intended prize is the bases in Britain 

and Turkey then something might be done. ... Az 

a first step it might be arranged that the Soviet 

bases in Cuba anc the American missile stations 

in Turkey are dismantled simultancously undes 

UN supervision. 

Walter Lippmann in a columa in the Herald rp. 
ed the same proposal: “The two bases could 
dismantled without altering the world balance 

of power...." Mr, Lippmann alse chided Kenned 

for not having confronted Gromyke the we 
before with the evidence on Soviet bases, thus 
having “suspended diplomacy.” 

A severe attack on 
Lord Altrincham in the Guardian. He found “fatal 
similarities” between the American President and 
Mr. Anthony Eden (“like Eden he is vain, 2mbi- 
uous, fundamentaily lacking self-confidence . . 
driven into an orgy of demagogy”™). Kennedy had 
fallen into a trap, and small wonder Khrushchev 
had gone to the cpera. - 

As for the Daily Worker, it continued to pour 
scorn on the alleged evidence abort Soviet bases 


; in Cuba: 


...an act of madness unequalled in mosern 
times. Having seen these pictures it is obvicus 
why the US. did not consult its allies before 
it plunged the worid into this terribly dangerous 
situation. For only the lowest of toadies would 
have agreed in advance to support the US. pro- 
posal of sisking nuclear war because of photo- 
graphs such ὃς these. 


Ya many of. the British commentaries there + 
a tone of streng suspicion that the photographic 
evidenee had been contrived or doctored for "ἃ 
ilible American audience.” In fact, as the New 
Fork Herald Tribune cevealed (Novernoer rst), 
the phetographs were aciually released first in 
Lendon by U.S. Ambassader David Bruce af.:r he 
had been urged te do so by Prime Minister Mac- 
millan “to help convince British public opinion. ...” 
According to Mark Arnold Forster. the Observer's 
political correspondent, “The Ambassador, by all 
accounts, Jeft the Prime Minister angry, depr- sed, 
snd uncssy....No cae tried at all to conceal the 
Government’s resentment. Britain, it was empha- 
tised, ‘vas carrying no cans for Kennedy, not this 
time anyway....” He added (October 28h): 
There are still nostalgic feelings in som: parts 
ef Whitehall for the statelier days of The, the 
Gays whee the man ev the other ἐπα of the White 


resident Kennedy came from, 


Ta 
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House telephone (if he wasn't playing golf) was 
an old and trusted colleague, who had com- 
manded armics instead of a motor-torpedo-boat. 
Did these young men, it was being asked on 
Tuesday, know what they were doing? ...I¢ [the 
Cabinet] just hasn’t wusted Kennedy-on-Cuba 
since the melancholy episode of the landing at 
the Bay of Pigs...."*% 


The Worker cited Emanuel Shinwell and Fenner 
Brockway for their denundation of the U.S. action 
as a breach: of the uw charter. Mrs. Ruby A. Ord 
of 114 Dartmouth Road {in a letter to the Esenin 
Steidard) wanted to know exactly what the dif- 
ference was between American and Russian arms. 
The ‘Mothers Against War” organisation sent a 
cable to Pope John XXIII (stor xanwapy Now). And 
Mr. Raymond Challinor from Hindley near Wigan 
asked (in the Guardian), “Can in be that some 
strange magical power makes American nuclear 
weapons an agent of peace while Russian nuclear 
weapons are an agent of war?” Three children at 
Tru cigh Hil!, Shoreham, were keer from school, 
and their father explained (Herald) “I feel we 
should all be together at 2 dangerous time... .” 


oO" privat, October 26th, Tribune wrote: 


The debe which the world owes to Bertrand 
Russell may—if sanity prevails-—be greater than 
anyone thought possible for one man. Hit dra- 
matic intervention in the Cuban crisis . . . has 


apparently given the world at least a breathing | 


space. 
This opinion was shared to a certain extent by 
the Daily Worker, though other observers con- 
sidered the effect of his activities was highly proble- 
matical.§ Cassandra, in the Dasly Murrer, cailed 
Lord R:ssell’s activities one of the “Judicrous 
aspects of the crisis”: 


He is blatantly anti-American and servilely 
ro-Communist and in the course of these queru- 
ous cables, managed to say that if Khrushchev 
did what Russell asked him his name would be 
blessed ana tnat Khrushchev’s “continued for- 
bearance waz our great hope.” 


Lord Russell, in ibe course of z long and distin- 
guished career as ἃ philosopher, hzs often com- 


*On October 31st, Mr. Macmillan said in the 
House cf Commons: “As before in great crises, 
so in this one, there are always the weaker brethren 
in our midst. Happily they have not prevailed.” 
Buc it was not clear whether he was referring to 
breturen in the counuy of in the Cabinet, or both. 

SThe Oxf :d historian, A. L. Rowse, wridn 
from Pasadera, California, later challenged Lord 
Russell’s view that mankind owed 2 “profound 
debe’ to Mr. Khrushchev for agreeing to dismantic 
τς Soviet missiles in Cuba. “But who pur them 
_. ef By the same argument mankind owes this 
threat to wold peace to Premier Khrushchev Sor 
putting them there. So the preaguncement of 1¢ 
famous mathematicizn cancels cut on either side 
and comes to precisely nothing..." (Guardian, 
November gtn.; 


mented on poliucs. Some of his obiter dicta have 
been truly prophetic—such as his predictions in 
1920 about the Soviet Union. On other occasions 
he has been guite wrong and one can only be 
thankful in retrospect that his advice was not 
accepted by Western statesmen—as, for instance, 
when he called for non-resistance to Hitler in 1938 
(Which Wey to Peace, London, 1938): 


Wher disarmament is suggested it is natural 
to imagine that foreign conquests would irevit- 
ably follow. ...This is a mistake at the case of 
Denmark shows.... {The Danes] are defended 
by their very defencclessness....1f they [the 
foreign states) did not [leave us alone} we should 
have to yield without fighting, and we should 
therefore not srouse their ferocity. The conse- 
quences both io ourselves and the world would 
be infinitely less terrible than the consequences 
of a wat, even if it ended in complete victory. ... 
If a German were to write a history of our rule 
in India he would easily establish to the satis- 
faction of the Germans that our love of democracy 
is humbug. ...1 do not say that ali this would be ” 
just, but it would be ne snore unjust than the 
view that many British anti-Fascaiss have of 
Germany. 


There is an interesting recurrent pattern in Russell's 
litical activities. He could have argued In 1938 
as he could have done again in 1962) that he stood 
for “non-resistance” regardless of consequencee. 
Instead he preferred, then as now, to belittle the 
possible effects of a Fascist (or Communist) sake- 
over and to whitewash the totalitarian dictators. 
At the height of the crisis Lord Russell said he 
believed “that Mr. Khrushchev replied to him 
because he recognised that he was genuinely nevtra! 
and non-partissn” (Daily Worker, October 29th). 
Not tong before this Russeli had called the “mur- 
derous” Westerr: leaders “worse than Hitler.” A 
comparison of the texts of his cable during the 
crisis is instructive: 
To Kanwapy 

YOUR ACTION DESPERATE. THREAT YO HUMAN 

SURVIVAL, NO CONCEIVABLE JUSTIFICATION. 

CIVILISED WAN CONDEMNS IT. WE WILL NOT 

HAVE MAS$ MURDZR, ULTIMATUM MEANS WAR. 

1 DO HO) 3FRAK FOR POWER BUT PLT. FCR 

CIVILISED MAN, END THIS MADNESS. 


To Kuausucuay 
MAY 1 HUMBLY APPEAL FOR YOUR PURTHER 
HELP IN LOWERING THE TEMPERATURZ S:OSPITE 
JHE WORSENING EITUATION. YOUR CONTINUED 
PORSZARANCS Κα OUR GREAT HOPE, WITH MY 
HIGH REGARDS AND SINCERB THANKS. 


In the middle of the crisis Lord Russell alse pre- 
pared a leaflet, calle? you ary τὸ Diz (quoted below). 
* was crinted (Odserver, November ath) by the 
Cuban Embassy in London at its own, presumably 
non-partisan, expense. Observers could only con- 
clude that Lord Russell and his group rad moved 
very far from ther original position in the Ban-the- 
Somb campaign. Was anybody any longer quite cer- 
tein whether ihe marches and demonstrations were 
in favour of Cuba’s right to the bomb or againze 
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nuclear war? Some of the net vocal 
and demenstratoss certainly created the 
that they would zather have the world 
than have a single hair of Castro‘s beard sin 
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be heading for a catastrophe unless 
deterrent—the balznce of er—is graduaii 
placed by ἃ new itema 


Ῥ 


namely through lack of imagination. But a theoreti- 
of 


far more 
sympathetic understanding for the one side than for 
the other in the g conflict. Having made 
their basic decision, they were drawn into the 
whirlpool of worla affairs and were caught up in 
various issuce (¢.g., ition to the Common 
They also 
atwacted a fringe group around them which, by 
its antics, shaped fo a large extent the image of 
the movement in the. public eye. It was all very 
well to complain of the “smears of Fieet Street, 
but was it fair to blame reporters for noting the 
bohemian Mlamboyance of the nuclear disarmers? 
Anu-Americanism gradually became an end in 


itself. They preached “sanity” and ‘“‘neutralista,” 
yet what did they practise during the crisis? A 
sane policy would have demanded, above all, 


limiting the new conflict and preventing its further 
spread. But Lord Russeil ovidentiy found nothing 
wrong with the establishment of missiles in Cuba: 
1 asked Lord Russell to comment on President 
Kennedy's seference to “burglars” in his reply. 
“Ie is quite ridiculoua,” was Lord Russell's un- 
equivoc:] response, “he is the burglar because 
Cuba was threatened and she sought protection.” 
(Daily Worker interview, Ortober 29th.) 


The “protection” of Cuba by suclear missiies thus 
became more importsnt than the cause of world 


peace, 
A wuly neutral attitude would have demanded 


$Bur an Irish ietter-writer to the Guardian 
(November 3rd} could not help recalling the words 
of Brave Slattery who had also retreated to the 
Irish Sea: 


Then up spoke Nobie Slattery 
And thas addressed his mea, 
i'm vot as bold as « lies, 
But Pr braver than a hes, 
And he that fights and runs away 
Will live τὸ Bghs ezain. 


careful weighing of the evidence during the period 
of the crisis, bur all that Sanity (the organ of the 
cxo) did was to compare the serial | aphs 

the missiles sites to the latest action paintings from 
Paris, to denounce the cla, and to excuses for 


Fidel Castro. Lord Rusec!l dismissed the evidence 
out of hand: 


I don’t accept them [the graphs} as evi- - 
dence because they were taken by an interested 
party. (Daily Worker interview, October agth.) - 


The Soviet statements he accepted unquestioningly; 
the Soviet Union, apparently, was note an interested 
party. 


On Saruapar, Cctober 27h, several London news 
per offices received a communication from Misses 
Pat Arrowamith and Wendy Budiin whe had been 
among the most active members of the Committee 
of 100. It denied the report that they bad been on 
holiday during the Cuban crisis: . 
«ἢ seemed to us that nothing peeful could be 
ieved by ordinary people wi twenty-four 
hours to avert thia event [the clash betace 
Soviet " missile-carryin . 
blockade]. We decided to go as εὐ Εἶν 
as posible co a place where we could 
survive 2 nuclear war—the ‘<#t coc tt of 


Nobody could deny it was an honest statement.’ 

The first Soviet ship, an oil tanker, was stopped 
on Friday, October och, and then allowed through 
the blockade. Work on: the missile ramps continued 
and in Washington “further measures” were bein 
contemplated. Messrs. Stevenson and Zorin clash 
in the Security Council. Khrushchev accepted 
U Thant’s aopeal, and Kennedy also indicated 
willingness to enter negotiations, 

Sixty girls at the Glanmor (Swansea) Grammar 
Schoo! staged = protest walk-out against the 
blockade. Three students at Swansea Teachers’ 
College were on hunger stzike una! President Ken- 
nedy agreed to meet Khrushchcy. Tre National 
Assembly of British Wernsva led by Councillor 
Peggy Middleton (of Greenwich) sent « cable to 
Mrs, Jacqueline Kennedy: “sarristt women 4PLoar 
YOU IMFLUENCZ YOUR HUSBAND LI7T CUBAN BLOCKADE 
NEGOTIAT2 FRACS.” Mr, MrCanneli (Moor 
Park, Farnham, Surrey) in the Herald: “How dare - 
yur Poreign Secretary pledge our support for this 
American outrage?” Brian Osborne, tn the Times: 
“Sir, President Kennedy's yesternight’s speech 
brings a refreshing breeze of simplicixy into inter- 
national politics, If the U.S. has missile-launching 
bases at home or abroad, that is good. If another 
nation does it, it is bad.” 

Mr. Richard Crossman, in his weekly Guardian 
column, volunteered to exiricate Kennedy 35 
quickly 2s pessible from the mess, He compared 
Kennedy's action with Sic Anthony Eden's Αἱ 
Suez, thought that Kennedy wanted to impress the 
American voters, and felt certain that Mz. Khrush- 
chev has already wor a “priceless advantage.” The 
oniy “cheerful aspect’: * τεξιταὶ οἱ the British 

ess to swallow cur officis] propaganda.” Lord 
Pambion fin the Evening τρί δ ὦ also feared 
thar Renardy had waiked into a trap (the real 
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danger was in Indis, not Cuba). The Guardian 
conunued to fos the dismantling of Turkish 
bases as en cbvious way cut: “From such an 
cat aphicslly closest to them. The 
woeld sale the same.” The Times se- 


Comparisons between the Cuban and Turkish — 


bases are hotly and quite rightly resented by most 

Americans, history and the whole context sre 

indeed difficult. Even so a case can be made for 

banishing offensive missiles from each base. 

The Worker denounced those 

who wonder why the Cubans won't agree to 
oposals for “inspection” ().2., spying) or 20 the 
5. demands that the weapons they regard δε 

necessary for their defence should be withdrawn. 


W FRIDAY most of the weeklies ote pub- 
QO) lished. Tribune had a banner headline: rur 
WAR criminaLs. It did not believe for 4 momenz 
the allegations abour Cuban missile haves: 


I would be willing to lay a large cmount of 
that President Kernedy’s discovery of 
Russian rockets is in the same category 25 Mr. 


Thorneycroft's “sensationa} disclosure” [of Kus-: 


sisn arms in the Middle East during Suez], 


Tribune goes on tw compare Kennedy with the 
Gesnian Fuchrer and says that ἃ pretext is needed 
for every invasion. But it also offers yet ancther 


explanation cf Kennedy’s motives: 


Election fever is rising in the United States. 
It may weil be chat Kennedy is risking blowing 
the world to hell in order to sweep 2 few Demo- 
crats into office. ...7 


Tribune went on: 


According to an article by George Gailup in 
the Herald Tribune (November 12th}, written after 
the Democratic electoral victory on Tuesday, 
November 6th, “The Cuban critis did not have any 
real effect in changing vores. A Callup Poll in 
carly Cctober—before the President's decision to 

υϑτλρίξης Cuba—showed that an election ax that 
ume would have produced much the same results 
as actually did occur.” ~ 

* Khrushchev had indeed said {at the Baluc port 
of Szczecin, july 7th, 1959): “It is vital that the 
Baltic Secomes a sea of peace. The Soviet Union 
has no ground fcr differences with her Balvic 
neighbours...and Σ᾿ hope they will do everything 
io prevent their countrics from becoming bases for 
mclear weapons.” But the parallel with nuciear 
weapons in the Caribbean, be Sunday Telegrarh 
otserved on Octuber 28th, would probdabiy be re- 
jected: “Autres temps, autres mers.” 

*The New Staicsman’s monolithic “British 
opinicn”™ was in point of fact somewhat less το. An 
Observer writer said (Octoder 28th}: “Most aor- 


American: have iaken the position for two years - 


tow that donericans were making the Castru mole- 
hill into ἃ mounrain and fools of themselves. We 
should now admit that on at least four imporiant 
points events have proved us wrong, ...” 


. No British Prime Minister, we trust, not even 
the present one, would order the turning out of 
the Palace Guard on evidence from so unreliable 
a source as the cua... 1ζ they [the missiles] sre 
being installed... then & be assumed thai 
Khrushchev bas taken Teave of this senses and has 
completely abandoned itary policies w 

be hac been at such pairs to defend dchoc.* 


A reader could not heip being struck by the 
Tribune account of the Soviet missile bases as com- 
pared with the one given in the satirical weekly 

ivate Eye: 

To the ordi ing reader it may 
jook just like an of rary clump of trees in any 
old ficld. Which, of course, is what it is. But the 
trained observer Icoka beyond the simple peace- 
shen plades of rats, the few pfrecdom-hungry 

- For when this picture is A UP 24,000 
times it shows nothing less than an enormous 
uaderground missile site. On nest racks lie hun- 
dreds of nuclear missiles, esch one carefully 
labelled with the naime of sn individual American 
city and the words “Made in Russia.” 

Private Eye is a funny , Tribune is now 

The New Statesman that week, reflecting its 
rew political eclecticism, had something for every- 
body. It denounced President Kennedy's “irrespon- 
sible warmongering.” Both Lord Russell and 
Kingsley Martin argued chat West Berlin could 
pet and should aot be defended. The front-pa 
editorial saw some mitigating circumstances for 
Kennedy: “Assuming” the photographs are authen- 


* tle, “the Russians stand accused of zn act of provo- 
᾿ cation unprecedented since the onset of the Cold 


War.” But the Statesnen's political correspondent, 
conveniently exaggerating, said that ὁ) British 
opinion, the American atumde to Cuba 
has always seemed a mixture of the hysterical, 
the petulant, and the absurd. and there could 
hardly be a worse cause for a ‘British government 


ta have to uphold.® 


He regretted that the Labour Party statement was 
πος mote srongly anti-American. Mr. Karl Meyer, 
the ’s Washington correspondent, was even 


- unwilling to credit the realistic drama of the events 


and reposted that in the capital one had the feeling 
at ® 


bad Allan Drury novel is enacted in life, and that 
all the charecters are acting to form—like clock- 
work manikins. 


Mr, Pere.rine Worsthorne, on assignment for the 
Sunday Telegraph, found the Washington atmo 
sphere rather more Shakespearean and fend room 
in his dispatch for allusion to Henry Μὲ ("Gertie 
men in Engisnd, now abed...."). Shakespearean 
surely was the atmosphere in London where an 
ultra-sensitive Gsardian reporter, attending a per- 
formance of Troilus and Cressida a the Aldwych 
Theatre (Cwith invasion and bombing in the head- 
Hacs outside), registered a “cleepening hush” at 
the Kines: ; 

Ther everyiking inelides steels in power, 

Pawer tate will, gall into appeitte; 
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Aud appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 


Mast make perforce an universal , 
And last est up himectf..-. Ὁ prey 


“Too close for comfort,” a woman is said to have 
said as she brushed past aim at the end, making 
for the exit? and the late news bulletin. 

The ὁ, -tator, also published on Friday, could 
only note prosily that it is 


on occasions like these that anti-American lunacy 
flourishes, Those who assume the impossible 
worst on “very occasion have already started their 
ululations, 


Atruxpay, October 27th: “vs. THREATENS NEW 
MOVE AGAINST CUBA... 3SISSILE BUILD-UP Goza 
AHEAD ‘RAPIDLY, TALK OF A NUCLEAR ATT CK, IN- 
VASION THREAT AS AUTSIANS RACE TO COMPLETE 
paszs.” Ms. Harold Wilson said at Durhem that it 
was essential τὸ avoid anti-American fever or ἃ 
wave of war-hysteria of the “blow-chem-out-of-the- 
water” . he and Mr. Gaitskell regretted 
that the U.S. should have reacted in the way it had; 
he thought it should have taken the matter to the 
ations. In Walsall, twelve-year-old Tanya 
Brayford got 75 signatures from schoolmates for a 
petition to Kennedy ta “ taking desperate 
action...." Lord Russell wrote: “You are going 
to die because rich Americans dislike the govern- 
ment Cubans prefer. Do not yield to ferocious and 
insane murderers.” The Rev. T. N. Bush (the 
Cathedral School, Lliandsff, Cardiff): “Official 
government statements on Cuba together with the 
thetic hymns of hate against Russia iisped on 
Radio and TV by Lord Home, surely underline the 
vital need for a General Election” (Herald). A 
Leicester University student, 21-year-old = Ian 
Mandleberg, on 2 hunger strike against the 
Elockade, fod not bad anything to eat or drink 
for forty hours. Protest marches, “Hands Off Cubs” 
committees at Londen, Durham, Liverpool, Leeds, 
and Oxford Universities. John , ye 
General of the Communist Party: 


[The world} will not be brought back from 
the brink uatil Kennedy is forced τὸ call off the 
blockade... evidence of alleged nuclear missiles 
hurriedly produced by the nctorious gangster 
cia and swallowed w ale by Macmillan and 
Gaitskell (Worker}. 


The Guardian editorial that morning was called 
“When to Break Ranke”: ᾿ , 


The words comiag out of the State and Defersce 
Departments have an ominous ring. They sug- 
gest that if the Russisns do nox at feast stop 
work at the missile sites with ‘he existing equi 
ment bembing ez invasion may begin... If it 
dees come to that the British Gevernment should 
make it clear that ic mus? vote against the United 
States in the United Narions, just as the 4 i- 
cans voted against us at Suez. There are times 
when ranks must be broken if the cause that 
unites them is not to become meaningless. 


The Economist, in its editorial “Cyclone Cubs,” 
worried about the implications of “victory”: 


may be 
over the Uhipenent of R arms to 
Cuba the United States has publicly and wium- 
phantly made Mr. Khreshehev back down, in 
other words, that the U.S. have achieved that 
decisive victory in the “contest of will”... the 
theory that represents Mr. Khrushchev as needing 
only to be convinced of American willingness to 
to war, and he then will negotiate in earnest 
too facile. 


Protessor J. B. Conacher, an historian frotr the 
University οὗ Toronto, wrote to The Times: 


cartoons Printing cut the su 
between American bases in T 
bases in Cubs? This διιεπιρὶ to the cold 
i rules chat will serve on the 
playing fields is surely unrealistic end 
will only encourage the Russians. ...Surely, Sir, 


at this grave moment, it is absurd and unjust tc 
suggest that he (Kennedy) is merely playing ἃ 
jeve that 


game of domestic politics. { do not 
τὰς ‘who raise these suspicions speak for 
8 ; . 


Sue AY, October 28th: xsnwapy agyacts Russia's 
“CUBA FOR TURKEY” DEAL, SAYS “REMOVE BASES 
vinst™ (Sunday Times). “Time is running cut 
rapidly before s chow-down” (Henry Brandon 
from Washington). 

In “A Chance’ to Save the World,” the Sunday 
reader of the Observer found: 


The chief blame... lies clearly with Russia... 
An American demand for a standstill in Cuba 
would be justified aad the Kussians should be 
pr to accept wn inspectors to prove it But 
in invasion of Cuba now would be madness.... 
For the United States, too, must share some of 
the blamne for the present situation. ... Ever since 
the Russians dev atomic weapons, the 
Americans have connstently tried to ov---insure 
against risk, to tilt the belance even further on 
their side... . Is ἐκ really insulting to su that 
the U.S. should give uo her missile bases in 
Turkey a3 Mr. Khrushchev has now prepoted? 
ἣν ἔς (President Kennedy) himself has siiown 
courage in the highest “egree. Bur the greatest 
courage and the grestest self-sacrifice may be fcr 
the Americans to give up their emotional longing 
to “win™ the Cold War...which Ied even Mr. 
Adlai Stevenson last week to talk nonsense about 

a “world civil war.” 
Writing in the Suaday Times, Mr. Michael Howard 
(Reader in War Studies at the University of 
London) noted, “Strategists may explain the Rus- 
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sizn action and connotuseurs of Machiavellian policy 
admire it; but there will be few to describe kt as 
wise.” Prom “Where We Most Stand” (Sanday 
Telegraph): ἝΝ 


How well one knows the arguments, how ch'lling 
to pursue the parallels with another crisis 29 years 
ago... the face of appeasement is now Lord Rus- 

I's, but the clothes are Mr. Chamberiaio’s. 


As for the Cuban-Turkish deal, it was one “every 
schoolboy would reject.” If the Coban sites were 
rendered harmless at once, one could then negotiate 
the withdrawal from Cuba and other Russian bases 


and from Turke7 and other American bases. 
On Sunda ernoon at four o'clock, London 
time, 3 letter announcing the wncon- 


ditional removal of missile sites from Cuba was 
made public, In it the Soviet leader even expressed 
sore of the “sympathy and understsnding” that bad 
been 20 consp: y absent from eo much London 
press opinion—"I understand very well anxiety 
and the anxiety of the the United Scates 
in connect! on with the fact that the weapons... are 
ae Ἐπ of Ww 

what weapons are....” Writing 4 
week Jater, the ραν Timer (November yay 


argued: 


Last week-end in it: Ieading asticle the Sunday 
Times argued that the Cuba crisis should be 
xtled by negotiation, that the Cube-Turkey offer 
was worth considering, and that the U.S. would 


not be justified in invading Cuba after that offer . 


had been made.... By Sunday afternoon this had 
partly been overtaken by events... , A few readers 
have writtes with the sdvantage of hindsight— 
to ask if we withdraw the leader. We do not.... 


“Mr. Kheushchev’s Istest message will be received 
everywhere with deep relief,” the Telegraph wrote 
on Monday morning: . 
It is by this attitude (not siating pre-conditions) 
...that Mr, K. merits ἂς President's epithet of 
“statesrnantike.” For there is in the Soviet leader’s 
message ἃ sign of something that can alone 
reduce tension between East and West: trust. 


The Times was comewhat more sceptical: 


Not Mr. Kennedy’s conditional promise but 
other considerations must reaily hav: swayed 
him. ...In a sense it is Nikita Sergeyevich saseri- 
ing himse]é against’ Mr. Khr-:hchev, the prucent 
peasa>t against the bouncing leader. 


The Guardian also expressed “profound thankful- 
ness,” but added somewhat cryptically, somewhat 
ominously: “time has beer, won at a price which 
will not be known for some ume yet.” The paper 
was aiso very much concerned about Mr. Khrvush- 
chev's political fuxure: 


Conceivably, after τος an apparent reverse, 
Mr. Khrushchev will lose his place at the head 
of the Soviet government. If so, we shall probably 
not be any better off. ... 


grim weapons. Both you and I understand. 
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Dismantied in Cubs, would the Russians now seek 
revenge in Berlin? 
WER: (a had found the Americans acft in Cubs 


wrote the Express} she would have been ail 
more encoursged w press forward in Berlin. 


Mr. John Gollan, the ΟΡ. General Secretary, 
that “Khrushchev’s sanity and public 

essure have won the first round.” Baz, sayz the 
orker’s editorial, the anti-American struggie has 
to be stepped up, “for the warmongering maniacs 
in the U.S. are unfortunately in powerful positions. 
Like wolves whose has been snatched from 
their jaws, they will become more vicious than 


ever..., 

The Mirror praised both Kennedy's and Khrush- 
chev’s statcemanship. The Mail was also moved to 
write, “We should join with President Kennedy in 
Praising Khrushchev’s statesmanship.” 


view that Mr. Kennedy's new-found determina- 
will help the West ic Berlin is strengthened 

by the dramatic turn in Cuba. We have all been 
to hell to smell the brimstone. It is 

the world’s leaders to make sure there will 


HEX Phin WORST was over, there was 

time more specialised scrutiny. At the 
telescope was an American professor is J. 
Halk), who elegantly forgave his British cousins 
in perhaps the most ous piece of prose the 
week had produced (Times, November 2nd): 


Throughout the generations in which England 
bore the prime responsibility for deferling our 
common civilisation, we American: : mained un- 
aware of ovr dependence on British sea-power 
and, as detached spectators, enjoyed the luxury 
of lecturing the British on proper is:ernational 
behaviour. We scolded them fur their indulgence 
in power politics, we raised our hands in horror 
when they worked for a “balance of power,” and 
we admonished them to emulate the high idealism 
with which we conducted our affairs. 

Now chat the prime responsibility bas passed 
from the English to us the position is reversed. 
For fifteen jears the spokremen of India, raised 
like the :est of us on Anglo-Saxon idealism, have 
iectu: ὁ us Americans on morality and the 
wick. ness of ΟΣ politics. Ineveasingly the 
Englis.. hav: .cen succumbing ta the same in- 
dulgen.- ve were never so be-lectured, ... Even 
when itne British press} granted that Waching- 
ton had been juaified in what iit did to frustrate 
Moscow's attempted coup in Cuba [it] fel it 
necessary ic remind those Americans that they 
were not yet purged of their iniquity, and τὸ 
warn them that they were ἘΠῚ expected to be 
on their behsvicar. 

This pharisaism, which belongs to all Angio- 
Saxondom, is irresponsible because it is based on 
the world as ie should be, while responsibility 
has io be dischareed in the world as it is. More- 
ever, it has ene plication which, in the present 
creumstances, Ὁ Gnd unjustifiable: thot President 
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- Kennedy and his advisers have less understandin 
vf international realities and are less aware 
moral considcrations than wscae who feel it 


and American behaviour be bridled. It is indis- 

sable, snd I would hcve it as freely practised 
in England as in America iteelf. I ask .mercly 
that it be conceived as criticism among fellow- 
men wno are essentially equal in the limitations 
of their common humanity, rather than as the 
instruction of irresponsible children by those 
who know best. 


At the microscopes again were the Kremiinolo- 
gists from whom almost nothing had been heard. 
True, Marvin Kalb had actually found a man in 
Moscow who would spcezk frankly with him 
(Sunday Times, November 4th): 


As one highly sophisticared Russian, who cer- 
tainly does not re the average Soviet view- 
point, told me to-day: “Stand firm on Cuba, and 

will hold on to Berlin. Permit self the 
uxury of back-tracking, however slightly, and 
you will get real trouble in Berlin.” 


Somewhat less sophisticated, but almost equally 
unpreccdented and even incredible, was the Russian 
--ho was cornered by another foreign correspon- 
deat in Moscow (David Miller, Herald-Tribune, 
October 3018}: . 


A ranking Soviet military figute said to-night 
that the Soviet Union is prenared to settle the 
Cuban crisis without tying in the demands of 
Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro. . . . The 
figure, whote name cannot be disclosed, told 
Western reporters at a diplomatic reception that 
Premier Khrushchev's proposed swap of Soviet 
rockets in Cuba fur American rockets in Turkey 
had been abandoned because of President Ken- 
nedy’s suff response. 

¢ did say, however, that if the United States 
had jaunched military operations against Cubs 
an “inevitable” Soviet military response would 
have followed. He added that, in his opinion, 
the Soviet Union had believed an invasioa 
possibie, but had been taken by surprise by the 
quarantine. 

The Sovier Union, be went on to say, hid 
agreed to dismantle its bases in Cuba because 
οἱ Mr. Kennedy's firmness in the face of 2 Soviet 
arms build-up within striking distance of the 
Americas... The Soviet source said that the 
seitlement of the Cuban situation cleared the 
atmotphere for negotiations on other pressing 
issues, but said the question of Berlin was entirely 
separate. The source said that Mr. Khrushchev 
had dispatched First Depury Foreign Minister 
Kuznetsov to the United Nations to negetiate 
Soviet armtwithdrawal terms in such baste 
because the situation was dangerous and some- 
thing had to be done in a hussy, 

ἜΝ atout Με, Castro's call for 2 United 
States withdrawal trom ite Guantanamo bise, the 
source merely shrugged and responded that Mr. 
Castro would probably have to accommedate 


himself to the azrangement made between 
Moscow and Washington.... 


But what of that “secret letter”? According to 
the Observer (November 418): 


The text of Khrushchev's message to the Presi- 
dent oe Friday night is aill secret. It is mid not 
to have been published by the Americans because 
of its violent and vituperstive language.... 

Rowland Evans in Wasbin suggested sorne- 
a quite differen: (Hereld-Tribuae, Novem 


So astonishing was the note—its emotional con- 
tent, not its pr s—that the few officisis 
who have read it are under strict orders to pre- 
serve ite secrecy. It will not be published in the 
foreseeable fscure if ever. The reason is that it 
revealed the Soviet leader in an  eanatural fever 
excitement ἃ ismay over prospect that 
Mr. Kennedy's determination to dismantle the 
missile bases in Cuba might sctually lead tie 
wo:'d into pucicar war... , The letter arrived at 
the White House on Friday night, October 26th, 
but its receipt wasn't disclosed until twenty-four 
hours later’ when Mr. answered it. In 
the interim—aad this is one of che most puzzling 
aspects of Mr. Khrushchev’s conduct—-a second 
proposal came from Moscow... . The first letter, 
revealing the Soviet Premier in his extreme sate 
of agitation, was never released in Moscow. The 
second, imposing the new condition [withdrawal 
from Turkey) war immediately broadcast by 
Radice Moscow. In his repiy of October 27th the 
President all but :gnored second Liter.... 
Informed sources described the first letter as 
long, somewhat rambling, disjointed, and con- 
fused; a letter lacking any of the nice touches of 
diplomatic language. ... According to those who 
hove studied it, it was a high-pitched emotional 
appeal ἴτοτο a man who suddenly saw the svorid 
perched on the precipice of aiomic war, and wat 
quite frankly fearful of what might cnsue.... 


As for the refusal to tnake the ietter public, it re- 
flected Washington’s “concern that it might be 
used by the old hard-line Stalinists against Mr. 
Khrushchev. ...” 


THIs pur THR PRoSLEM squarely in’o the laps of 
the old-time Kremlinologists, and Mr. ‘\icsor 
Zorza, a senior of the club, was to ve fous:d charac- 
iezistically engaged in mind-reading between the 
lines (Guardian, November 3:0): 
it is conceivable that the acceptance of Mr, 
Kennedy's terms by Mr. Khrushchev had not 
been cleared with al his associates. The sitempt 
on Saturday to put stiffer terms to the Americans 
‘could well have been the result of pressure from 
those Soviet icaders who thought that Mr. 
Khrushchev had given way too readily. There is 
evens seme ground for speculation that Mr. 
Ehrushchey, having been outvoted by his im- 
miediaie associater in the Praesidium, who pre- 
vailed on him to send the lener about t 
Turkey-Cubs deal, then appealed to the fulk: 
Cenira! Committee of the Soviet Communist 
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Party, which endorsed his own line, so that on 
Sunday Mr. Khrushchev was able two return to 
the terms he had outlined wo Mr. Kennedy in 
the "secret fener.” b 

he grounds is speculation are ded 
in a seemingly routine astick in W y's 
Pravda by a group of “Old Bolsheviks” —a device 
that has been used during past crises to convey 
important information between the lincs.... 

_ claum here that the decisions were “ ” by 
the Cenural Commiuere can hardly be s figure 
of speech, and it implies that a qnosum was 
hastily convened by bei ing into Mosccw those 
of its members w could ὃς readily reached-- 


and, perhaps, who could be relied u to ei 
dorse Με. Khrushchev's line. ™ 

Only once before has Mr. F-hrushchev sopealed 
to the Central Committee over the heads of 
his immediace associates in the Preesi ium. That 
was in June, 1957, when the Praesidiun majority 
grouped around Malenkov, Molotov, ard Ka 
vich had voted him out of the post of First 
Party Secretary. Oa that occasion Mr. Khrushchev 
was helped by Marshal Zhukov, then the Minister 
of Defence, who azranged with the Air Force 
the immediate conveyance of Central Commitice 
members to Moscow. 

Mr. Khrushchev then got his Central Com- 
mittee majority, and, if one’s reading of the signs 
is correct, he would appear to have got it now.... 
The official Washin “demonologists” weze 

evidently faced with same puzzle, for in the 
full minute-by-minute reconstruction of the Cuban 
crisis by the huge and well-informed staff οἱ the 
New York Times (November 6th), there is this: 

Which proposal was genuine and which 
inerited a oly? The second letter was markedly 
different in tone and styic from the previous 
Khrushchey communication. Had the Premier 
been overruled? Was he raising the ante? Or 
was he applying pressure by demanding 2 higher 
price if his private propota was rejected? These 
were the questions ‘President’s] 
committee. ..+ 
Only the astute Mr. Max Freedman reported the 

background to this fascinating and fateful letter. 
On Ectober 3oth he wrote from Washington: 


It has become known that President Kennedy 
serit. a stern private letter to Mr. Khrushchev on 
Thursday warning him of the wemendous 
hazards which faced world peace, and the s2fety 
of the Sovier Union itself, if no speedy setdement 
of the Cuban crisis could be arranged. 

Ie was Miz. Khrushchev’s reply to this message 
which fed to the hone of 4. settlement over th 
week-end. The clearese explanation of what ha 
pened in che last few days πῶς been given by 
one of che men who played 2 decisive role at 
8 constant adviser to President Kennedy during 
the worst days of the crisis. 


Ὥτοτ 


“Complete sccuracy”? It was laier divulged by 
the Defence Department that nuclear action had 
not in iact been conside.:d and that the report 
w23 confided to the press for purposes of “psycho 
logical warfare.” 


com securacy,™ that the United States late 
Friday night wat considering armed action, in- 
cluding bombe. 

The next day the White House seut a Note to 
Με. Khrushchev which was a masterpiece of 
diplomacy. In effect it i the Saturday mes- 
sage or treated it 22 5 t irrelevancy intended 
for bargaining. On Saturday Mr. shchev 
suddeniy su that the criss be solved by 
trading the Turkizh bases for the Cuban bases, 
What seemed to the woeld--which krew nothing 


. of Pridsy’s message—as a harsh statement of im- 
American 


conditions wes resliy nothing 


of the sort. It was in reality a and para- 
phrase οὗ the propose which Mr. ushchev 
i had made on Friday night. ... 
But where Washington was involved in Ar 
Saxon political empiricism, was engaged in 
flights of ideological metaphysics: 


Mr, Heath himself seized the atiention of the 
House with a whole series of fascinating queries 
as to what the Russians had been up to in the 

Had they been trying to put themselves Za # posi- 


tion to negotiate from greates strength? Woas i: ali 
intended a1 a fever for Berlin? Was there an in- 


ternal er group working against Mz. K."s 
coexistence line? Had the Soviet been 
sesiously misinformed about Western aims and 


' Western determination? Had they been taking 


the enti-nuclear demonstr> "ors too seriously? Di 
they think quite simply that the Americans would 
not notice? Did reckon it a safe risk from 
which they could withdraw if need be? 

Or--the most remarkable speculation of all, 
it scemed—did Mr: Gromyko scally believe the 
installations to be defensive, when the armed 
forces had in fact made them offensive? 


The Guardian's Parliamentary Correspondent coo- 
tinued (Novernber 19}: " 

There might have been other questions, out 
these were enough to be going of with. Here 
wat a rich field of speculation indeed, and we 
ali sat back to hear the lines along which the 
Lord Privy Seal's thoughts were working: for 
everyone was agreed thet the vital thing was to 
learn the right s from ibe Cuban course in 
applied brinkmanship, and it was hard to see 
how any reliable lessons could be learned unless 
we had some autheritative working theory of 
how ihe whele thing came abour..-. 


Tuexs wear worn second thoughts ta follow. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann anncunced that at least seme of 
his αἱ χἰσῖν had been unfounded, since President 
Kennedy (unlike Wilscn, Roosevelt, Traman) “kept 
open the chanae! of diplomatic communization” at 
the height of the crisis. His suggestion for a Cuba- 
Torkey exchange was new forgotten. It had appar- 
τοῖν “infuriated the Siate Department who thought 
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sion committed by Russia in Cuba.” 
Altrincham, too, thought he had been “too harsh” 
about President Kz:: . Mz. Joseph Alsop, who 
had written about the “lunacy” of sction in Cuba, 
now headed his firs pest4Cuban column ''Victory!" 
Others, though «a about the final “outbreak of 
peace,” opined that “defeat” mi be closer Ὃ the 
truth, for the result, as Mr, Harold Wilson (always 
an imaginadve man with balances) concluded, was 
perhaps “jus what Khrushchev had intended it to 
ἐν The Guardian now (November gth) nooh- 
poohed Soviet attempus to save face, “trying to 
present as 2 victory, or rather as ἃ tie, what every- 
one knows to be a defese....” The Guardian's 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Max Freedman, 
had already quasi-editorial amends for 
“ranks-breaking” by writing (November 1st): 
Ali the risks which he [President Kennedy] 
took in the past few days were risks for peace, 


NIn che New York Herald-Tribune (European 
edition, November 3rd), Mr. Toynbee confessed: 
“From midnight on the Monday of President Ken- 
nedy’s speech announcing the blockade of Cuba, 
until Wednesday morning, I believed, and said, that 
the blockade was a monstrous and cold-ticoded 
election stunt; that there were no Russian missiles 
on Cuba, and that the physica! invasion of Cuba 
was the next step in ὧν wicked United States 
plot. By Wedaesday I had judged, from Russian 
reactr υς to the crisis, that President Kennedy had 
told tue literal trvi:. about the Russian rocket sites; 
and ' was forced to mak: an immediate volte-face. 
... Being a unilaceralist disarmer of the most ex- 
treme type, I was outraged by the extension of 
nut.ar arms and nuclear tension into a new arez.” 


ἸΣ The only public wobble, be it recorded, was 


tangied in the Byzantine intricacies of the Guardias” 


office, where one of its writers had to write a letter 
to the Manchester editor to disengage himself trom 
the imputation by a London editor that he was an 
authoritative tou: e for said wobble. “JT am not 
sure,” writes Wayland Young (Guardian, Novem- 
ber €th) “your London Letter is righ? in its inter- 
pretation of Michael Foot's article in Triéunc, 
namely that he ‘quotes me in support of the sheory’ 
that on the worst ght of the Juba crisis Mr, 
Macmillan wat considering how we could opt out, 
In any case, FP had aside information. What I 
witte was specular. " 


not incentives to war. If world opinion can 
appreciate that supreme fact, it will be able to 
judge America policy with fairness and with 
accuracy. 

Freedman went on to sey: 


Senior officiats of the Kennedy Administration 
‘re saying that the British Government was 
any tes most helpful aily, and this face will 
net secon be forgotten those who have te make 
the major decisions for the United States. 


American correspondents writing from London 
τᾶς a somewhat differc t estimate of the results 
οἱ che “test,” as in Mr. Joseph Fromm’s harsh 
catle to US. News & World Report (Nov, 12th): 


An American: ir London sometimes wonders 
whose side Britzin is on. Among Britons who in- 
fluence opinion and shape policy, the fire re 
action in the crisis was to jus Ὕ Russia for 
putting missiie beses in Cubs. These Britons 
were sceptical of US. charges against Russia, 
critical when U.S. didn’t consult Britain or let 
the ux handle the whole crisis. Surprisingly few 
influential people saw establishment of Red 
missiles in Cuba as a challenge to the West, a 
threat to U.S. and therefore to Britain. 

Fear of nuckz- war explains much of this 
British sttitude. In ‘act, this fear has given rise 
to some desire to contract out of the cold war in 
hope Britain might stand aside if US. and Russia 
come to blows. This is also στο: the British 
believe in compromise. It was this spirit Hitler 
exploited at Munich. During the Cuban risis, it 
appeased that many of Briiain’s most influential 

have yet to learn the lesson of Μυγ ἢ, 
As a veading editor told this correspondent 
priva:ely the other day: “The moral for America 
1 this: Don’t listen to Britain in a crisis.” 


The post-mortem oy Sir William Hayter (in the 
Observer, November itth) was jess harsh chan 
Fromm, ‘ess sanguine than Frecdmano, as befits ἃ 
veteran of the diplomauc high-trapeze: 


How deo Anglo American relations emerge 
from the squall? Not very well, I fear. The 
British Government seems te have behaved im- 
~ceably,” Suz the Britis: public, or sore of it, 
τ its head.... The twe ladies who decamped 
to Western Ireland to avoid the bombs were 
wasting their time and money. These and other 
nanifestzsion: of Bridsh shakines: and weak 
nerves can hard'y have seemed very impress 

io the Amicrican: 
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